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As the philosopher, Charles Pelrce says, echoed by his disciple 
John Dewey, we wouldn't be here thinking ahd, talking if we d idn't have a 
problem. Problems alone motij/ate us to think. And the need tc. sqlve 
problema motivates us to talk. Aren' t' problems wonderful? After all, 
they bring us together. When we have no problems, we're content enough 
to stay at hbmei nurturing the pleasures of uninterrupted life, pleasures 
whiph* have such qualitative uniqueness that we really cbiild not share them 
with others, even if we wanted to.': But, ah, the pain of doubt that strikes 
us when some jLustomgry habit of action np longer works. HelpI we cry. 
Wje're having a little trouble here.. . We '^e not sure what to do. We don' t" 



^knowJiow- to resume l^ffTTtisrus^ Could somebody give us a little advice? 

iiln pain, ve suddenly remember that we are, after all, sodial animals: It's 

, • ■ ■> •. - ■ ■ _• ■"■ ^ « ^ . . ■ 

OK to ask for help, «ince we're not supposed to do it all alone, are we? 

To solve problemSf- we need to break out of the limits that^deflne our. 

private lives. Problems are signs that thpse lives have lacked something, 

' ■ , ■ .■ . , " • * 

atid noy, breaking out, reaching out, 'we seek to mkke up for the lack." We 

■ ' " •■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ i ■ ^ ' . . , ■ - 

hope that our colleptive experiences may be rich enough to, sp^wn solutions 
to the- problems 'that have interrupted dur private lives.' So we congregate 



together, seeking mutual help. We come, cjertain that we need help and 
urtcertain, yet hopeful, that we will find it. ' ' * 

This tody sound like a. rather melodramatic; way to describe an annual _ 
meeting^<)f educators, even of general educators, who ter^ to bfi. more 
troubled than many ot*iers by the sta^e of contemporary higher education. . 
But 1 believe it does capture the spirit of many'of th^ participants- at a 



conference we held in 1982. at Colgate University, entitled *'The College as 

• . . . ' - . ■" ^ 

a Community of Irtquiry." I want to. speak to you tdday about that conference 

'and about its mertinence t9 your discussions of academic conmiunlty and of , 



mertlTi 
rberSi 



general and~IT6erM studij&s. ^ 

To begin/ agdln, with phllosopheirs, Char3,es Pcirce and John Dewey 

•/ft. " . . . ■ , ^' • ■ ^ ■ . >. / • , .»••■' 

developed the notion of a Vcojanunity of inquiry" to portray the dialogic 

and interpersonal context iftwhlch the pursuit of knowledge, in fact, takes 

* ' * ■ ■ ■ >* 

' , - " ' • . f • 

places Solipsism, they vould argue, is not an option — biit' an illusion ^ an 

■ • *■ ■ ^ , ' j ■ 

attemjpt to claim private possession of ideas, vocal^ular leg , and methods of 

reasoning which the individual thiiikey always borrows from that socia'l 

world into which he/sha is born. Ackhowledffed or not,' The community is 

there, not only in the oij^gin our inquiries but also in ^their end, 

ab initio and (ad finep). For ^the^ educt of .inquiry finds its meaning only In 

the a'djustments, modifications or innovations it recommends in the\complex 

web of relationships which constitute a human society, If knowledgeXwere 

• '■' ' . - ■ " " X 

• my , private possession, 'then its meaning would be J>rivate too. But "private 
meaning" is eithef a nonsensical notion or <^ne in which, by definition we 
have no interests \ ) 1 

The pragmatists may^claiir, thajt the cpncep^ pf a /"comiiTOity of iftqtliry'' 
simply tens'- us something about the way things are. If so, they. have yet 
to explain to us why we need, to hear about soinethtng that ought to bft so * 
pjClf -evident. In Peirce|s case, I know, for sure tha*t his interest in the 

» concept of "community" was stimulated by a terrible sensfe of isolation, that 
, ■ ■ . ■ , ■ . • ^ ... ^ ' , ■ • 

•i«, of not having been integrated into- the network of relationships In 

terms of which his own inquiry would -have meanings. It appear*, then,- that 

investigatory attend to those elements of reality whlcll are In some way ndt 



80 real to them: that» for example » a study of "community/" may be stimulated 
y precisely by the experience of "non-community." This brings us back to the 
Initial lieflection» that "problems .alone motivate us to think," If Pelrcy 



and Dewey study "community" » they must experience the absence of 'community \ 

■» ' ' * -. . . 

as a problem. This meanfi|» however » that "community" may not » after all» be 

f <. 

^ so self-evident a concept. As I suggested at the outset » ye are certain 

about our probleips; we know when we are suffering. We are not so certain, , 

howevery about the .'solutions we hope to have found for our problems. Problems 

are real'; solut;lon8 are mere ^possibilities. . 

A groyp of us at Colgate and at the Society for Values in .Higher Education. 

felt a need to host a symposium about ; - 

the relationships among three .toplcs;''" ^he nature and 
practice qf Inquiry, of community and of collegiate' ' ^ 
education and scholarship, (from the Symposium program) 

We wanted educators from various disciplines to ^address the question "Is 

scholarship the activity of a •community of inquirers?'" and, theV to consider 

^lk)w the college would best be^ structured in light of their/response. ObvltJusly, 

we conveners came to the symposium With A shared conviction that scholarstvip 

wflls 1^ some sense "communal" and that the college ought to be in some sense 

"communal" as -yell. - * . . * 

\. T|i tee days of intenaie dicrcussion among the 150 participants left me, 

■ ' ' . . , '• ^ ' 

at any rate, with a somewhat' different understanding of what we all shared. 

^ . ,. ' ■ . "I ' . • " 

Except for one or two yoltairlans (who deftly combined ftfCallsm with an i 
Ironic aensA of good cheer), we shared a sense jpf concern v^out . a pattern 
of suff erlng ve felt was somehow fostered by Qiir colleges at)4 universities. 

We shared remarkably sinilar analyses of the nature and even of the sourc2<» 

■ ■ "' ■ • . ^ ■ ' '. • , ■ . . 

of malaise tn the -contemporary academy. But we did notj shkre any general * 



conviction about! how to respond to this malaise*. 'It seeins^we camei and 
departed, with 'several different, conceptions of hpw to. solve the problem of 
non-commun ity in the academy. Le t me review for you our shared se nse of t he 
Problem -andjlour divided sense of the Solution. * , 

' ' < Thie Problem , 



Excluding, again, the Volf|irians, participant^ described both 

• ' ■ ■■• ' • • ■ / ' ' ■ ^ ' ■ 

experiences of academic malaise and their analyse s of the .structural def icieitci^es 

which contribute to that malaise. 

Experiences ; Most generally ♦ as some of us .sntic^jpated in a symposium , 

} ' . ■ * • • ' ■ ■ // . ■ ' ' 

prospectus^ pafrticipan*8 shared a perception that they and the academy had 

, ' - \ . ' • • * 

lofltL flomethlng- that waa once •available . They remembered once having enjoyed 

a community with fellow workers, a sense of shared- commitment they no. longer 

experience, iGid, they Surmised, their institutions once jfoatered such 

community as well. In place of. "community," the participants iJesorlb^ed „ 

clusters of problematic ejyj^riencep neatly anticipated in SUNY Stony Brook's 

'■■ • 4 ■.'*•. 
' institutional analysis entitled The Eclipse of Academic Community . As desc^ribed 

• ^- , ^ . 

by conferpnce participant Patrick Hill, iiya 1981 article,^ ,the analysis 

. ° "organized Itself around three central concepts": social atomism , the 

■'. ' ■ ' " 

■ . privateness of academic experience , and mismatched expept 



__ — 

stations. \ 



For our participants, social atomisa meant a perception that . students 
- and teachers operate' as independent agents, without shared purpose or even a 
s'hared educational vocabulary or shared eplstemology. 



.^^Medlum and; Message in General idacation," Liberal Education 67:2, 
pp* 129-145. ' . . 

■ 2.... .. ... ■ ■ '< 
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■■■■■ '• • • • ■ • '„ . . ■ ' ■ ■ ^' 

/> Prlvatends^ uiej^nt th^t each member ^6f > the academy 'harbcrs his or her own .{ 
perception of what the academy was about-"^ or, at least, that there is no . 

coifflnon""lrtfngu^ge^ private perceptions* Mismatched 

expec t j a t tbns > laean t that atijdei^s and teachers/ tea^thers and administrators » 
and . teachera and other teachers or students and other ^students exaep£ 

conflicting things of one another. ♦ , 

'"■■*■ •:■'•„■ . .**'■■■. ' • " 

Analyses ; Participants offered distinct analyses of thcT sources, of ({ 

student and fa(?ulty malaise. , ' • 

\ — • — — r ■ ■ ■ j.. ^ ^ 

: ; ^ ■ . ^ ' ' • . ^ ' . ■ ' ' ^ 

For'' the Gtudents» the problem was seen to be curricular confusion. 

. ' • ■. ■ • 

^ Anothefr list of Pat Hill's best; captures five, of the six main points relied 
In the symposium. In the article previously ment lotted,, jjlll 6aUs these , 
the five ills, aiddressed by the general educat ion ^movement : ^ J 

1. The proliferation of courses s Even in i^^ny core. programs says 
participant James Lennertz» the student is confronted with a plethdfa of 
offerings designed only to meet the professional needs tf{ the faculty. 
/ 2. 'riie specialization of course offerings : Distributed through what 

t . • • • . ■ . O 

Lennertz calls the facuity*s pork barrel, each course offering therefore 

. ' ■ . " = ' ■ • ■. - 5 

representee only the private interests of this or that teacher. 

' ■ • ■■' ■ ■ ' ■ /' ■ /f 

. 3. Incoherence; . Thus, In Pat Hill's words, "as a consequence of 



pFoliferatslon^'and specialization, the currlculpm conveys no message about 
the comparative- Importance or unimportance of the proliferated courses « / 

7 r" ! ■ 




^Ibld ., pp. 129-131 h \ . ^ -SsJ 



■"Returning to a More Structured A. B.. Curriculum: Liberal Arts .Renewal 
or Political Pork Barrel?", ppi Iff. ' ' ' . , v 

^Ibld., p. 15> See als o "Response to th^ C onferen Uce qall," by t h e 

Assumption College Copnunlty Studies^ Faculty , Charles Estus, Coor(3(iniator, p. 3. 



,.r 

°Ibid., Hill,* p. 130. v-^ ' * 
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The students are una\)le^t^o find coherence in th^lr prograiWt because ther^ 

■ '■■ ■ ' • • • ■ . - ■ '. ■ ■ •■ . • 

i»n'^ any coherence. . / ; i 

" • ^* Social Irrelevance : The one^ sympoiBlua apeiaker who did not complain 

about the "social irrelevance'V of her college curriculuo was Roberta Mathews » 

* I ■ ■ *' . ~ ^ ' . • 

Associate Dean at LaGuardla Conountty College. The reason? "Moat of th^ 

participants here," she said, 'Icone from Liberal Arts colleges and are 

seeking .conHnXihlty. I, on the other hand, come from a coinmunlty college 

i ■ ■ / * . ^ .„ % •• 

%eekin3 the liberal arts/' Hill pqints out that, in an incoherent* liberal 
arts curriculum, there is no aystenatlc effort to prepare students "for the 
kind of world that they will be entering." Mathews alerts us to the fact 
that the agte and sociology of the student body is another detetmlnlng factor. 
rSpcial relevance" can be brought. In as well as brought out. v 

>S^ 5. Absence ^ Q;f shared expei^^ence ; In. a synpositUB address' on Dewey and 

' ■ -., ■ 

Progressive edi^catlon. Jack Lanie attributed some of the atomlzatlon of 

student experiences to the progriesslves* comprehenalon o"f only one half of 

Dewey's message. ^ , 

In the rush to meet perceived needs of each student, the 
progressives lost sight of Dewey's holistic v£ew of education: 
that le&rnlSg was hot judt an individual natter, though it 
was that. too. ... By individualizing courses of »tudy and y,, 
CQinmunalizlng living aif angeincMts, the progressive colleges 
separated the concept of community from academics.^ 

* This Introduces the; participants' sixth nalp concern: - (/ 

6. Divorce of residential and academic life ; As we'll see, this is 

a point of particular concern' to today's co-speaker, Karl Schilling, 



^"Xa Guardla Community College: A Case Study iri Collegiate C9mmunit^," 
reprinted In The HfcCM JOURNAL , Vol. 8. No. 2-3 (Summer 1983): p.. A5. ^ 

^Ibid. , "Medium andJlieaaageiu- p^ilo^ "7 T — '^—^^ ^ ~~ 

"Progressive Education; The Search for Democratic Academic Coiranunlty, 
reprinted in Jhe NICM Journal, ibid. , p. 12i , . * 



Were It clrciilated at thfe symposium, his 1982 ad^resei to the AGLSi would have 
offered ua a vocabulary jfor integrating our various cdnqferns aboijt the 
separation of living and le,9rnlng. Entitled, "ResldentiaUty — A Forgotten 
Factor in liberal Education, "^^ fche address reminds us how, .af tes^ World Waf 11, 
higher education began to overlook the educational sl|nlflcance of rj^sldentlal 
life. For it Is in the concrete events of their daljly lives that st'lidtfnts 
ultimately f^jitf a single medium for integrating their various stmiiii.. 
Who or what "is to blame for student malaise? True , to their ll^al 

heritage, the symposium participants laid most of the blame on themselves. 

' ' f ■ ' » ' ' 

the faculty. In a word, the faculty's sip was prof cssionallztftion , Idenftfled 

.. .- . , „ _ ■ : ■ ; ■■ ^ , V ■ ■ • . 

• by participants in the following manner: . , * 

1. The fact ot prof essionallzat ion ; • 

For Martip Larrey, prof esslonlizatlon means ; ■ '/ 

that association of active academics whose connunlty^ empriaces 
fellow icademlciaiis at other Institutions, Indeed, in other, ♦ ; 
countries, but not ^he colleague In the office next door. 11* 



For Chappies Estus et al at Assumption College, this prof^^sslonallzatioiv" / 
makcy^of e^ch discipline a closed community, defending- i^ts own "turf: i^. 



wlihi^i the academy and certifying and promoting the career-pwifsuits -of its./ 

/ ■ ^ 12 - . . ' • . • i 

'^own members. , *' * ' 

2; The origins of pt'of essionallzat IpVi i v; • . > 

Frederick Weaver attributes this, professlpnallzatlon to development of 

: ' , • r " ' , ^ • , ' " ' ■ . . -■■ r<" 

the academic dlscipWnes as distinct professional bodiei^, beginningVln the 

> — ' ■ — V ■ '"^ ■ 

^ ^°AGLS Conference, Minneapolis, October 30,* .1982. 

•■ - ' . ' ' -'■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ^ 

' ^ H^'Dlss^nance of 'The College as Xbomuiftty"'* and *The College as ' 
Institution," reprinted in THE WICM JbUBKAL 8 Wo. 2-3, Summer ,1983: i5-24. p. 18. 



Charles Estus, Kevin Hlckey, John^McClymer. Kentfcth Moynlhan, 
"Assumption. College: a Case Study in Collfeglate Community," reprinted In 
THE WICM JOURNAL, ibid: pp. 55-44.* ' • ' ' ' ^ '■ . 



■ -13 ■ ■ " " ■ ■ 

middle, and late nineteenth .century. Functipnlng In the samp, manner as the 
other profeaslons, from medicine to engineers » the academic disciplines 

served the aohltions.and career expe<2tation8 of an upwardly mobile urban 

■ ' ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ,1 '- . , 

- ■ ■• ■-; ■ • . . . . ■ , 

middle class. The disciplines established policies and executive bodies to 
' "regelate the meai^s ot entry, standards of practice, and competition both 
within (the) occupation and between" it and other occupations. For 

; ■ -• ■ ■ / '•- „ •■ ■ . ■ : : : 

Lennertz^ the dispiplines thus develop according £o the rules of marketplace 

■ , •- ■ .J 5 - i. " • • ■ 

capitalism. / They of fer their member a competitive advantages in the > 

. educational .markcjtplace and ^in back from their, members profess i^onal ioyalty. 

3. The effects of professions ligation ; ^• 

AQfioxdiai^,t|> both. Weaver and Lennertz, the Kcademlc disciplines have 

managed to jdeflne competence » merit and apeclalltlition In 
terma apprdprlate for profeaalonallslng research rather than ' 
-/ .teaching* ^ ' • . ■'',„'•'-■.■ ^ 

This meana> on the one hand, that faculty <:ompete for the privilege of 

offering cour0e4\ that pro^Dote their own research Interest a and, thereby » 

promote their cnfn itatus in the progre^psion. It m^ansv on the othe£. hand, 

that students may be offered course! which serve their Instructors' interests^ 

' , ■ ' ' •* ' " ; ■ ^ ' " " 

but not their own, Weavet argues that. , 

the substance of disciplines is intellectually arbitrary and \ , 
pedagogically awkward for u^ergraduate education*^ . . . tn my 
opinion* . .the research orientation of academic professionalism 
has had the most deleterious' ef fect on undergraduate education 
^through its influence on the organization and content of the " 
liberal arts curriculum. 



•'The^ Liberal Arts; Professions and Politics, p, 2/ 

Ibid t, p. 3. Weaver dravs; this definition fron Terence Mi Johnson, 
' i Prqf jBsMons anjd Jfpwer (London, 1972): pp. <f3-A5/ . 

* ^Ibtd .; ^'Returning to a More Structured A.B. Cur«iculA^.** 7* 

■ ,^ ■ , . ^ 

Ibid,, Weaver-, p. 5v * . 

n ' ' * . . : , ^ 

* ' Ibid , , p* 11. ^ , 



er|c 



For fhia reason* BCudents arc offered an array of specialized courses • 

without IntegraClOnV - • ^ • * 

Howhere jloes th^^St^dent get, excVpc Incldeotally £ro« a few . 
very exceptionai teAcherf*. a model of the liberally educated 
and concerned (peraon) (aa teafcher).^^ • . . 

■ . • 

The ultloate tendency of the faculty, concludes Lennerts, is to 

. " ' ■' ■ • • 

pt'onotc the di alec tic endemic to cepltallat llberallatn: between opportuni att 

-19 ■ ' • . 

.on^c one aide and utoplantan on, the other, Wfe i»i<ght rephrase this dialectic 

between Individual self-^ntercat and Ihdirldwal self-deception, or the 

tendency to describe the Ideals of education Irt a manner which actually masks 

the realities* . _ . } 

TOE SOLUTIOKS " 

. - \. ■ ■ : - . — 

To resp6nd to this one se$ bf inter-related problems in higher education, 
the syaposiuia particlpsnfs offered thr 36. often competing, sets of posslbl* • 

sQlutlons. Hated in increasing order of interest to most participants, 

■.,*.. ■ ,■ ■ , " « , , ■ . . ' ^ 

tftese are what I'll label "Scholastic,'\"Clasaic Liberal" and '•progrestiive" 
The Scholastic Option ■ • 

. ■ ' . . ■ y ♦ ^ ' 

* Without nec»?fll>fl^ilv relectina^ther options, tb% scholiiittics shared 
with us some goodt.newsf that academic coMunlty ^is apparently alive and 
well in cplleges united by shared co«mnit*Lertt -to^aitigl^ rellgiou,* tradition. 



* ./' From St V Joi^eph's 1967^ Curriajlum Reviaion Conjralt^eeS^part , 
cited In Joh&Xicliolo, "tlte CoVe CurrlaUius at f^t. Joseph* b College" 



Rfnsselaer, Indiana 
teadershi 



Lenne'ttz (^ertve© the.t«ras of t^te dialectic fro<fc Ph Mi p ^i-UntckN . 
hip in Admlnlstr^ttlon (Evtotoo, lt57>» ' * 



The Reverent} Edward Ryan reportffd m the ^tic* of th<^ Jfemiit ordi^r 

Xji preftfnting a liberal arts currlculuw within the contmt of h»th fATt&al 
,rellgl0M8-«ducatlon and. perhAps most significantly, of i prDgtttW that , • 
fntegfTStVs foonal «>ducai ion with cxtra-curfltul^r acU 'ay and resldettiliil 

!? 2A > ' ' 21 

life, In describing the Core program at St. Joseph** College, John Kichols 
reiterated Reverend Ryan's thedla; chat* Chrlatlan humanlira adds a mediating— 
aoBKSthlng chat aAy be «la»lng in secular liberal artfi» prcgra»8. Christian 
humanism is commitment, at once, to hvnnanlstic education and to a particular 
sybteffl of religious noma which both.gl/eai huaanlso Its foundation and offers 
OKtdels for integrating formal educa'tlort and lived ^practice. 

As I argued In « more pblemical presentation, it jsay not be pt^aslble 
to achieve academic conmunlty without the kind of shared coawitment and 
-shared practice offered in parc?chlal colleges. In such collcjij^es, for exarfplej^ 
coBDJitment to moral authority of a particular tradition df practice may 
limit the Influence of faculty self-iwt#rcst, profess lonallzatlon, and so 
forth. A shared faith offer© students a perspective from'which to Integrate 
their liberal studiesJ source of coherence. Of directives for social concern, 
of common discourse and of rules for integrating academic and residential life. 

• • ft ■ 

The only problem—and the reason I won't pursue the analysis here—Is 
that commitment j^to the values of "Classic Llherallsia"* precludes most" edueatorjs 
from even coRSldering the scholastic option, for now, I want, to consider 
options that more, and not less; of us might be. open to considering. ^ ** 



•'Doess Campus Consensus Imply Campus Commiitgunt? ' 

•^^''Llberal Education and Comnunit.y," reprinted In ibid. The mOi 
JOl'RNAt; pp. ?5-34, 

"The Mberal Arts Disease and \x,% )i»Q'^t;Mmiit'<MTm,^' reprinted ic 
Soundings IXV. No, 4, Winter 1982^ p{>. 4ftS-4r:»: 



th« Clagstc Liberal Option • 

Hy CoUengue. Harry Payne voiced this option In hli? **Two Cheers for 

'23 " ■ 

Hodernlty.*' Wr aU inherit and practicft the aany iBodela of education 

which are blended into our liberal acadeoy: tbe.monastic, scholastic^ 

hiUMnisc and nowy th« posit Ivtst iModel* If the ^osi^ti^i^t lood^ 

Hn^itatlona^ however^ chat ahouldnU lead ua to d^amt nostagicalXy^ of 

ffiturnlirig to adoe aliiipler iaodi^l« . " ' - ; 

If our looaely organieed poaltivist^llberal-profesaional , 
cosiaopoll!! cannot fit the ideal type of a connunity in the 
ciaasif sense, it does provide nurturing CDnditiona for the 
formation of tighter cooauni ties. baaed on the current tasks 
of the ccn^lex world ye have created*... 1 Vould suggeat 
that, after perhaps a ce^^ purtuit of 

liberal and poaitivist prof ess lonallfa* a different or4»r 
(in tentative but effective alliance iilth older drdets) is 
coning of agcy albeit so»eti»e8 slowly and uaevenlyl^A 




In other i*ords, don't be haaty. If^you wait* things way g«t bets^Jf^lf 
you press for inanediate, radical Solutions, things could get worse; In 
too hasty an effort to restore acadeeic cowounlty, you' night subvert what 
Buy be the higher vaiufes of liberal jeducat ton t free inquiry, critical 
rationality aiid pluraliso*, For the classic liberal, "coiWBttnity" always 
sounds too oueh like *- Ce%einshaf t' % that organic solidarity supposedly 
a<fhlev€d in ^ireindust rial society ^t the expense of heterogeneity and 
critical intelligence. The co«unlty we seek will, have to respect the 
autonoRiv of each of its neoiibe'T^. 

On the surface, this appr<^»ach did not see© to appeal to most Syttposiuitf 



^"Wo' Oieers tor ttotenitty ; "The Case for th*^ Cont««p*>t a^y -Ac«de«y , " 
t^iprinte| in ibid, Sound iggs? pp. 656-46«, 



^^Ibi*;. p. 464, 



p«irticlp«nts. -After all, they congregated to share crlticiBni of things as 
they ure and were not about tp joiA in praise of the sWus quo. On cxoser 
inspection, however, let's see If- even the tadlcals in the liberal arts 
are willing to challpiige the v&lues that underlie classic .liberal s^m, - 

. ■ '"'^u- ■ • ' : 'v' ■ . "• ■"' ^ , : / - '\ 

■ The Progressive Option 

Most Syiipo8l»ffi parttcipanta were iradicalft^of ^^^^^ 
qteaiilng those vhb trace the:j'yt. educational values in aone manner back to ' 
John Dewey. These progressives are satisfied neither with the status quo 
nor with what they night consider religious ^t^vlam. Instead, they aeek to 
. generate new patterns ot educational connunlty that will not threaten the 
autonomy of the liberally educated person. How is this possible? As you 
might anticipate. It has something to do with what they calX a_ "Core 
C!irrlcul*io," exemplified at the Symposium by^Pat Hill's Federated Learning 
Community and represented in today's session by iKarl ■^Schilling's Western 
College Program "of Interdisciplinary Studies. 

Let's briefly review the programs--wlth which most ofVou aite already 

Both are designed to address the problems of libejcal education we 

have already considered and both recommeftd a solution that combines the 

^ • ■ 25 - ■ 

following elements: > 

M elective program for a limited groUp of students ; 

I *The PLC is a program within SUKY Stony Brook— attracting students. In 

1982*3; Western is a program within Miami Un^Jversity, advertised as a 



'25' 

Sources: Patrick Hill, "Principles and Structures of The Federated 
Learning Communities of Stony Brook! Reflections «n General Education," 
address presented at the Coloquio Sobrc La Educaclon General , San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, September 2A, 198lj "Intergeneratlonal Communities: Partnership 
in Discovery," forthcoming publ,j Karl SchlUing, "Enhancing Miami's 
Residential Program," unpubl; "A Look at Western," Miami University 
Catalogues. . » '•■ 
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"araalt school wlthlti a big school" and attracting llpQ4- students in « 

2) a coaroon curriculum for its stu^ents i " . \ ' . 
The FLG "federi^tes" elx'already existing university courses into "t^ 
three continuous thematlcally coherent seoiesters," to which it a4d8 a 
Progr«in Semlniir in which the group's course wortc is mscussed. More typical ' 
of Core Curricula, Western of fers its students a specially designed program 
of interdisciplinary courses ^ with upperclass seiDinars. 

3) a small groj p of faculty attached tp the program ; 

Faculty ffbm" the six federated courses of FLC meet regularly to coordinate 

• •■ - ■- ' . " ■ \ • -' 

their presentations; all six team-teach an additional Core. Coursej a faculty 

' ,, ■ ■ ■ ■• ■ .... . ^ ■ ■■ ,' ■ 

**Master Learner" attends classes with, the students and leads the Program 

Seminar.. Western has a full-time faculty of thiuteen, who plan the program. 

teach the courses and share in special, extra-curricular presentations, v 

4) a curriculum that integrates father than replaces the University's - 
existing ^ variety of. academic speclallgations ; ^ 

In Fl^C, the six courses are federated through the ag^y of themes ref^Iectlng 
"somewhat urgent contemporary issues," such as "Technology, Values and 
Society," or "World Hunger." these themes provide the background for 
.dlscusaion in the Program Seminars/ At Western, the Core courses "address 
A problem or issue from the views of several disciplines," for example, 
^'Energy," or "The Arts," or "The Individual in Society." 
^) flome intcRration of academic and pon-academlc collegiate ' experience ; 
FtC students' (and faculty) eprnd so much time together^-ln their academic 

■ . • ■ i . *, . . 

setting, that they tend to bring their shared concerns, and Interests with 
them outside of class, Westerri students have a more formal program for 



Integrating "realdenciality" with academics. Here, the students live 
together as well, 'since Western's is a separate, .small campu^ within the 



Utfiversity . <- 



EVALUATING THE SOLUTIONS 



Three' different responses to a shared analysis of contemporary problems 
in education, vniich solution works? For now, I'll write-off the first. two: 
since most, of us here might copsider the religious option atavistic or at' 
least unreiall8tic« and the clasalc-li^jeral option merely a testateinent of 

^>:^-enr shared condition. To evaluate the ProgresBlv^ Solutipn* t'lL^jecpipen^ 

. . ' " ' , ' . • ■ , . . ' ' <" """ 

»> ■ " " 

a pragmatic approach: dear to Dewey and, in partirular^ to Peirce. v The . 

. '' ^ ' ' - ■ 

method Is to judge a solution good If it Works » which means If It tends to ' . 

resolve the problems which have arisen within some behavioral practice, tt 

the method sounds simple in theory* we'll iee it gets a little more coiBip'licated 



in practice f , •^ 

Step One : Judging the Short 



Range Consequences : 



The FLC and the Western programs have been in. operation long enough 5nly 
for us to judge their short'^range consequences. According ^reports gathered 
by their directors, thc;^ seem, indeed, to be responding to the problems we 
considered earlier. Both programs offer coherence among University courses,, 
both offer methods for Integrating specialized material, both give students 
a sense at any rate that they are confronting socially relevant issues and . 

■' ■ - . it • . ' 

' . ... Vti ' ■ ' 

both offer students shared experiences. For faculty, both programs offer a 
focus on cooperative teaching that complement is, apparently wii^ioutH^bstr^ictlngj 
their research Iri^erests. and both, therefore, tend to moderate the influence 

♦ ■ • ■ ' ; • ' 

of excessive faculty professlpnallzation. Faculty work together, outside 



as well as within their diiscipllnary spec aliza'tions, responding to as well 
asVguidlng student int;erests. \If meetings of Western graduates and faculty 
display the kind of enthus^isim I've seen at those hosted fiy ^FLC, both 



prog^l^iiBS have given thei^ participants a feeling of having shared significant 
learning experiences for at least a short span pf time. Both have offered 
their- participants a taste of what tt means to engage in a community of 
iricjuiry without interfej'ihg H^th the individual pflirticipant' a pursuits -of 
various personal and professional, goals.- 'Botif have done .somfetliing, therefore, 
tq re-match* faculty* and student expect a tJMe and to of fei;^ participants a - 
8«D5® of a cademic community. j " . ■ 



, . .. ^■ 



Step Two ; Judging the Longer Range Consequences ; 
--'tli^ problem now to evaluate how far- we can generalize this sucQess 
story. We ynow for sure <oniy that the progressive solutions have worked In 

the veiy short run. In the long-rin, and for a wide range of students and 

' , ".^V-/. ■ ■ . , - '"' . ■ ' . ■ ■ , 

institutions, wili they resolve the problems that face contemporary liberal 

education?. Without long-range sociological evidence, the pragmatic method 

of evaluation becomes both analytic and historical. We must articulate 
/• ■ • ^ ■ ■/ , . . . • . 

Xthe mo0t general value assumption which inform, the progressive solutions 

arid then 'see if we can find historical precedents.^ If we find precedents, 
we'll be able to judge the present practices by the successes or failures 
of /their antecedents. , 

Through various wrltlngs,^^ Pat Hill has articulated the assumptions 

t , . . • ' ' ■ 

iihlch informed his conception of the FLC. Most simply put, these, ar^ 



^ ^ ^Ibid . , " Medium and Message"; "Principles 'and Structures..."; 
>^^'"Intergenerational Communities,..." 



■■■■■■■ t: 
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1) that educators ban and must create structures that Vlll stimulate, academic 
community , while at. th^ s^me time 2) recognizing and ^working within the 
values of mo'dernlty, which are; diversity , individual , freedom and mobility , 

: ' . .ae 1 f -de :t ermlnatlon and- ^speclAllxation- of — f uncfe ton . — These valties ,- says -fill 1,- 

^ reflect tk^ urbanity of modern life. Recognizing our urbanity, |fe seek * 
£ommunity without indulging in the romanticism of those) conservat Ives who 
direan bjE recovetltig some pre-urban GeaelnechalFten « In the Gemeinschaft, 
copmunlCy was achlevtd through homogeneous and hierarchical structures which 



excluded the' diversity Integral to modern existence. The new community 

ve are now prepared to create will simply al)^ow for .In^teractlon at^d dialogue 

jmong Tts self^^tieniTnlng mcmbersT ' ^ ^ ^ 

In his paper on Resldentiallty, lUtrl Schilling cltes» with approval, 

.the following list of educational vsiluep which do and ought to Inform the 

'7 • . " '* 27 - ' ■ ' 

developm/4nt of liberal arts communlty;L 1) thinking critically; 2) learning . 

how to learn; 3) thlnHlng independently; 4) empathizing, recogiiizing ones 

* . "' ' ' ' • ' , • • 

own assumptions. and seeing all sides of an issue; 5) exerc^islng self-control 
for the sake of broader loyalties; 6) showing self-^ssur^nce in leadership 

ability; 7) demonstrating mature social and emotional Judgment; personal 

. ♦ ■ 

integration; 8) holding egalitarian, liberal, pro-science and anti-authoritarian 

' ..." ' * ■■• . 

values and beliefs; 9) and, participating in and enjoying cultural experiences/ 

Now, where in Western history do we find precedents for the value , 
assumptions expressed in both Hill's and Schilling's papers? I believe they 
c^n be found in what I have elsewhere labeled the ideology of liberal humanism. 
This represents the developing belief syatem of a tradition Ot thought and 



27 ' • 

Compiled by McClelland, Winter and Stewart, '*in a recent review of 

the llteratuire on liberal education/' 
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practice which had its origin in Qe4ieval neo-platohism* Vhich achieved 

its ^classic expres^iotxs in Renaissance humanism and then again in Enlightenment 

humanism and which* • I' believe » informs- our own conception of . liberal education* 

. . . •' . ■ 

The Precedent of Liberal Humanism 

... ' . 

Condensed into a brief li^t of. value5» .^the ideology 6f liberal humanism 

28 

would sound something Jike this: ^ 

1^ Humanity has the potential and objii^ation to create itself : 



Stripped of its orlgipHlly mystical vocabulary (to which 1*11 make 
reference later) » liberal humanism appears to endow htimanity with the powers 

Bibllclsts and» for that matter, classical Hellenists would attribute only 

*• . • ' ' 

to God or to the gods^. Note how Hill speaks of our^goal of creating structures 

. ' •■ ■•" . ' " . :: . » • - 

to stimulate conmunlty. Elsewhere he writes that 

■■■■■■ * 

Resurrecting older notions of cocnmunlty st this Juncture 
'In hlAtory can serve as a refuge tronv the difficult task 
of being human In a pluralistic age. ; In the most general 
terms, the task of both city and the linlverslJty Is. the 
r-. creation of a new concept of coanunlty. . . ]) ;''. 

In other words, we h^^ye the power and obligation to create something hew. 

Again, In Schilling's list, we read only of theneed to develop human . 

powers— never of the need to learn how. to submit to the authorlf;y or bend 

to the reality ofvpowers other than our own.* The progressive solutions 

celebrate human creativity with muted conp^rn for its limits. 

2. Humanity can reallge its potential only through t]ie activity 
^ of individual human beings . 

Don't Mill and Schilling speak of the need for community? Yes, but 
they never attribute to human community or human society the p^er of 

/^Condensed from two articles of mine: "The Religion of Liberal 
Humanism," the WICM JOURNAL^ ^Vol . «. No. 2-3 fSumner, 1983). pp. 95f; and 
"Not for God, Country or Yale: The Religion of Liberal Academla," forthcoming. 



creativity. For Hill, cbinmiunity is solely a condition of intervtion among 

-tiutoriomous individuals » whose goal is to/'exercise meaningful freedom in an 

^ ■ .j " 30 

environment of diverse options and^'perspiectives". ^ He doea not say » with 

Charles Peirce» that we belong to conmunit^Les by nature and that our con- H 

captions of autdnb^ouaii^ Individuality ^te illusory. Instead, with John Dewey, 

Harvey Cox and against "Heid'egger, Foucault end Rorty," and therefore Pei#ce,- 

he argues that we have aiiquired^ in modernity another nature, intrin8ica]^i> . 

jndlvtdufll . In feRill ing^fl list, the Ind^lvjjual^^ the propri^Sity 



t>f selfhood only to, the extent of "recpgniiing ones own ass^ptions and 

'.' '■ , ♦■ " ■ ' 

seeing all side« \>f ati .fssue" and of "exercising self-control." ; \ ; 

3 . Individual huiaiii^ beings achieve dignity arid moral worth only tO; the 

extent tha't they realize their htteiariity , that is, by becoming 
. - self?-creating beings . .| . 

. ' " ' ■■ ' ■ " r ^' ; ' . .• ■ ■ . 

It is not only necessary, but good to hold "anti-authoritarian vulujes". 

Apparently, educators nee^d not concern themdelves with the values of humility, 

• ■ _^ „ * ' ^; ■■ 11 ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■•*'».. V,*' ,;• ■'■ , - '■ ' , 

reapect, seU-Xlff itat ion, faith, obedience. While SchlUing'p^ 1^^^ includes 

"ffelf-control ^or^e sake of broader loyalties," we don't. know whether the 

loyalties serve merely instrumental ends. The specific nature of loyalty . ' 

is not a pressing concern. .i 

A., Bj. implication , therefore , so cial orRanizations are formed for I 
the sake of the individual human beings in them , whiciytneans to 
engvie individual human beings to achieve dignity and worth. Social 
^ ot . \ationS r therefore , have only instrumental value . They are 
gobw ^aTthe gjt^tent that they foster the autonomy of their members . 
• ■ ■X''" ' 

The educational values. in Schilling's list all concern the self-interests 

• ■ r / ' , / " 

of the students; none concern the students' obligatJlpnB to the institution 

''' . ' '■ \ ■■ ■ . ' ° . " ■ " 

that serves them, nor, for tliat mattef' the students' relationships 'to the 

persons and organizations that woiik with them. Of course, in discussing 



1., "Pri^cip^eT and 



^^Ibid., "Principles and Structures..., "p. 6. 
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the means through which Western .ought' to develop Its residential program. 
Schilling la sanguine about the complex ^eeds of the Institutions which, 
will Implement the program. And, certainly, Hill is tkOt naive iebout the* 

need for rigorous insti^tufional control in implementing t;he FLC: to prpduce, 

' ■ • * ' • - J. . ■ 

in Dewey's terms, "a simplified, balanced and purified leaY^lng environment/* 
But .the educational values Hill explicates, do not repr9duce his own social^ 
realismt He hopes that students will love and respect their educatlofial 
program: but only because It is a program designed specifically for them. 



A Brief History of Liberal Humanist Institutions 
Having demonstrated significant parallels between our, progressive 
solutions, and the ideology of liberal humanism, our task is to consider hpw 
that ideology achieved institutional expression. Historically, .what do 



liberal humanist educational programs look ll^e and how have they fared? 

• ^' ' 31 

In a recent article,** Harry Payne reviews the history for us. / He 

indicates that historians ^^fm to agree fairly well that something like the 

ideology o^ liberal humanism made its first comprehensive appearance among 

tha Italian himanists of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries.. 

And it appeared as th|e theoretical underpinning of an educational revolution:^ 

the/^irth of the liberal arts coll'ege. 

/ The hiipianists, writes Payne, drew on three sources of guidance for 

t|;ieir revolution: \, ■ 

the treatise of Verger ius, De Jngenuls Moribus . . > the^ 
resurrected full text of Quint illian's Institutes of 
Oratory ; and the educational program Instituted by 
Vittorina 'de F|3tre for the Gonxaga of Mantua at 



31 

'*The Renaissance of Liberal Arts: Historic^al Reflections on an 
Idea," Liberal Education 67 no. 4 (Winter, 1981), pp. 263!-274. 
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La Glocosa (the Joyful Place) « whlcti'may be taken as * // 
. the first taodei^n liberal arts College. The subtle 
, varlatlojiV were many, but Verger lus* formulation ...can 
serve as the paradigmatic' Renaissance statement of^ the 
almff of liberal "education: "We call tltose studies liberal ... 
/ J which are worthy of a freeman; those studies t^y which 

we attain and practice virtue and wisdom; that education^ < ' 
which calls forth, trains and develops th^e highest gifts 
of body ind mind' which ennoble men, and which are rightly \ , 
judged to raiiK next in dignity to virtue onlyj"^^ 

^ The liberal studies, said Vergerius, ace, first, historys moral philosophy ^ 

~ , . ' ■ , , /'•■ ' . - • • 

and rhetoric, and, secondly, the arts. "Of the three professibnal disciplines^ 

medicine, theology, la%r-^-he has little nice" to say," - 

■ ■■■■ ' ■ ■; , ^' '■■-/- " "■ ' \ 

}' Professlpn^'l training, in fact, symbolized the educ^atlonal institution' 

.. ■ , ■ . ' ^ ■ . ■ / ■ ', - 

against WhlcK-the hun«nlsts were rebelling: /the scholastic university, wi^th 
its monastic antecedent. The fotxis of monastic inquiry' was "the intensive 

r'eading of sacred texts." . In 'the scholastic universities of tiernth through 

' ■ ■■ " ' " ■ ■ '■ ■.■ 

thirteenth century Ebrope. , that reading was made bot^ more sophisticated, 

and rarlfled<^ Wedding Arlatotellan logic to the procedures for disputing 

' ' ' { . V ' . 

{canon lav, the, schoolmen sought to acconmodate the sacre4 traditions to' their 

experiences of an expanding social and material world. . The pto<Kict was a 

- • ' ■ ' • ■ ■ 

subtle and eloquent literature whose significance Vas apparent only to 
other schoolmen, but whose mastery became the m«ans of entree Into the 
.various professions. The a^choolmen controlled the professions and- their 
style of pre-ptofesdlonal training-! dominated the universities. Sound familiar? 



^^Ibid,, p. 267. 



Ibid., Payne, ''Two Cheers for Modernity," p. 458. 
^^Ibid., p. 459. . 
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Renaissance liberal^ hlratanists thus promoted th^lr educational policies 
in response to the limitations of, echolastic. professionalism. "The hunanlatr 
largely proposed to circumvent the medieval university through a revitallz4tion 
of the non-prof essipnal t non-theplogical aspects of education they saw 



■ ■ 35 ' . ■ • 
neglected at the dominant institutions." This means that the liberal arts 

* . • * ' , ■ . 

pi^'ograms vere designed to supolement but not hecessfll'l-ily replace the university 
programs. -Tlie humanists were not offering alternative means of training the 
society's doctors, lawyers and theologians. Instead, they offered education , 

' • . .. 4 U * > ^ " . • " ' 

for those who either did not need a profession or had . 
-^leisure to wait before entering more narrow o * 

professional training. 36 



Humanists educated the a^rlstocracy. , ^ 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that Renaissance humanism did ' 
not offer any comprehensive program fpr humanising the professions which 
serviced the quotldleh needs of Renaissance society, fhe ideology of hu^nlsm 
developed^ in dialectical relationship to a scholasticism it' could enrich, but 
not replace. For this reason, .humanist j:ttrrlcula Vere not *geared to teach 

^ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' * 

students about those Institutional and drganizatlonal realities they were 
supposed to encounter In extra-cur^^cular or unl^rslty llfe.^ From the startt 

liberal humanists ybrrled about Ithe private person and left for others the 

1" ' .. ' ' ' • ■ , ' . * . ' , ' 

lask of training the social and organizational person. 

^ What precedents did the humanists have for such a specialized approach 

to education? If we look a little deeper into the prehistory of medieval 

Europe, I believe we'll find those T>recedents in' the '"fchvlstlan nco-platonlsm 

I ' . . : , .. >: " ■ ' . . .. ^ ■ ' V: 

oi\ the Early Church Fath ers. 

I ^^Ibid.,.''Renai88ance," pp. 266-268, , ' 

'\ ^^Ibi»d., pi 6. 



^' ' ■ ' ' • ■ ' • .■ ■ ' . 

. ' • . . ..' ^ (J ■ ' ■ ' , ■ ■ 

* Th«i tendency^ that links Augustine's forebaers — from Justin Martyr 

. • "-^ . ■ , ■ ■ ^ 

to Origen, Clenent and Eusebius— is to Identify the l,ogos of the Goapel 

of John -vith the logos of neo-^l»it6nic philosophy. ^ In other words. It is 

to declare the identity of the Incamste' God of Scriptures with the intelli- 

gible structure of the created ot natural world. This offered the Chur<:h 

. ■ .-■ ■ • - •■ . : 

Fathers a conception that it'afi available, neither, let us say, to Plato nor 

■ ' - ' ' • '] ' ' * " .■ . 

to Moses: tljat, by wsy of the .Incsmationi' that ^Jivini^creatiyity which 

generates both iK>r^l and natural worlds is available to the individual 

human oiind. Perfected through centuries pf reflection that link the effor-tft^ 

of Augustine, Pseudo-Dionyalus and Hei<9ter iSckart, ItA^ this ^l^aceptlon, 

and this conception a^e. Chat generated the reyolutlorilry doctrliaes of 

early Renaisacnce thinkers like Nicholaa qt Cusa and later Renaisaance 

thinkers like Pico'and Ficino. > It enabled Cusa, to declare that, 

hunan nature, raised to union with the maxlBtia would 
exhibit itaelf as the fullest perfection of the universe.... 
But humanity has no real existence except In the limited 
existence of the individual »\ Wherefore it would not be 
possible for more than one real man to rise to union 
. . with the maximum; and ^his msn sssuredly would so be mart 
as to be God....This f>eing is Jesus, ever blessed. Cod 
and man. 37 ■ ■ ■ . . ' _ 

And it enabled Pico to declkre that, * , 

■ / - ■, - -. . ■ ■ . 

^ the Greatest Artisan ordained that the creature to 

which he cocld give no special property ahoul<» instead, 
possess the endowments of every individual being in 
Toanonwlth it...# Setting him in the centre of the world, 
"^the Creator) ssid to him: ".. .You alone are bound by 
no limit, unless it be one prescribed by your own will, 
which I have given you.... 38 
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^^Nicholas of Cusa, Of Uamed tj^norance , Bk. l, Ch I, G. Heron, 
trans. (New Haven); p. 7. 

38 ■ , 

Oratlo de hominis dlgnitate . Opera fpl. 3Uff; cited in Ernst Cascirer, 
The Individual and the Cosmos in Renaissance Philosophy , H. Doraaijdi, 
trans. (Philadelphia 1963): p. 85. " 



In othier wordsi ' thfc R«snal«)»ance h^matli8t»" notions ,<)Jf bwaan fya^^^^^ : 
and autononiy are ingliclUy neci^pl8t.0Bi,C'»(^^^^ Grecp-R©®aft; >. 

iihilo8ophl«8» lalcina* did, no| ext«^ t9. th« huia»ft being such t^dical . 
freedom; Biblical doctrines, alone^ attributed radical . freedom ofiXy tq tiM 
one Godf a», Creator- pr aa Irtcattute. .There is thla dl^ H 
between the humanists' >^notlon and that at their patrlatlfe arid .'«edleval 
forebeaira. From Juatin^ Martyr to CusAnus, 



offered their disc Ip^ea accesa to divine f 



the Christian! ned-platonist a 

•. '* , ' ' ■* ' ■ ■ ' * ^ 

teedon'oniy by way of pai'tlcl- 



patloiii ln the diadrlines, doctrines and coteauiyjlties of the Institutional 
Church. For Orlgen, the soul ^ght struggle , for freedom frpm the body, 

but it gains Its victory only through the agency of the body of the Church. 

. .- , • ^ . • : . ' - ■ ■ • ■ ''■ • 

While couching their anthropology In the vocabulary of Christian ijheojogy, 

the Rena^sance humanlsta appear to have made this dichotomy of body and /. 

soul more radlcii.^ leaving cimcern ebjput the;ini8t|tutlonal botfy of j:he , , 

Chufth to the "medievalists," they Initiated a practice that lat^r literal 

humanists would make into a rigid policy: of nurturing th^ seul only through 

its own agency, that Is, through the agency of logos, or rational, aclencf, 

.The history , jphliosophy, rhetoric and grts of the Humanists were dfellcacles 

for the soul, needed supplants for the scholastic curi:lcula, but inadequate 

of themselves to dlscipll^ the ^y of Renaissance 8ocle|y. • 

What la the significance of this dlchotoml«atlon? It suggests 

■ ' ' \ - , * V. ' * , ■ • ' ■ * 

1) that the philosophy of Renalssatice huppnlsm selectively abstraeta 
one element of Christian neo-platonlsm.; the potential freedom of the ; 
Individual human soul; ^ ' 

2) that this abatra^tiosi is stimulated by the humanists'* shared aense ' 
of a profound problem Ifv scholastic education. The overly esoteric and 



pverly pfofeBslonalUed unlv<^rMtles Had teased to b« fully repteaentacl^^e 

of iiheir Chtl»t l«ti lierltijie. Specif i<;«lly, they had ceased to nurtjure the 
v., ' . ' ' ■ ,'■ . • ' ' ' ^. ' . ■ • ,. 

libe^atidn ttf ' the hiismn' soul, that !«♦ their vocabuiatv, to taUs thtlr 

■ '■' ■ ■■ : ^ ■• 

tttud«nta iaiagij of Jeaua Christ. The htmaniata' concern for "freedots*' 

la the celltng pymptofi of 
• ^) The.t t;he hinwnlat^l arta carrlculim cxwrValliea their aeniie 

of a pr^felciB*lj^ a<:^laatic. education. 1ii<iifc doea not alao bf£cr a'lonR range 

aolution . Verger Itia' currlculua *i« Illce a declaration! "0 Scholaatlca!" 
" take ca,re of ctie acnl nhich; you have neglected kni whdae life ia ayBhollzcd 

try theee huaanlatic at<i|ft»." fe^W Mwe no evidence ttiat t|ie»e atudlea 
vcould, of thenfelyea»^«l8o foater t|ie aoul'a eMncip4tlon froa ita ae^y 
, l!>ond» here pri efrth. ffea currlcuHaa ^ woefully llKlted., , What hablta of 

aoral diacipline can It Inculcate lit the cbaratter of the young atudent? 

wliat gvidea for achlevitig'^ieXf-controlt " For controlling the .paaalbna? *To1r ' 

cdntrolMng aelflahneaa? Or, for that aatter^, vhat Iftatniction can it offer 

to raise atudenta- strong. and subtle enough to help dlaclpllDe a troubled 

■ . ' ' ' - • . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' -"' ■' ' ' " ■■ '■ .> . ■ 

aoctety; an Italy* for euaaple, «oved by ware, and by revolutlpna In 

comerce* aciencs and religion?,' Sather t)!ien addreaa the exhauatlve variety 

of lnqwlrle,« foatered byjthe acholaftlc iiiGlverilty— and, therefore, rather ^ 

thaji addreaa the real probleoa.ewidtnt in each one of tbeae inquiries— t^e 

" ■ ' ■ ^ „ .v: ■ ,y ■ ' ■ '^-^ 

curriculum offers its students ahelter frpn the changing, aocial realltte? ' 

vhlch have oppressed the huoanlst a. 

4) that the liberal arts currlculvop could serve at oost a% a supplewent 

to the achi»lastlc prograss* As Payne auggeatt^. 

moat liberal arta jitollegea and curricula Were, liv/act, grafted 
, onto exlatlng a«dieval univeraitlea and aK>dela. The ideal waa 
'cospronlacd alBost from the outaet and reouiino caspro«lsed, . 




eltijeenshipf now 



or It sell offer 



ian to the aoutces, of thpse pr^iblea B. 
"wh«iE theiie aourcen my be. . 

. c/ ■ •■ ■.'-,T-- v-t.^<^-^f--'fc-6- '^"^ carefully;^ Unlike tiwst : 

'": tttii^1hk.d -me mhriioiiMer^ «n analysis wooW. have, to take .vety 

^^ WHQualy the CKtlstlan roots arid ^tarpoW of the univ^falty. Even If 
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eRpr*»Bed In a nori-thcological vocabulary, the unlveralty' a goals cannot be 
o understood apart fron the efforts 6f the Church Fathers 44> ayncretlze 
S. ^_Jx(Hlc«i»tlc,phil^ophy and Wblical faith, nesslanis© and moral law. Redeeming 

Eui'dpe (if riot huaanitjO fro© Ignorance; tranafonnlng our natural and social 
anvirorunents lis the interest of a priori values and liberating the human 
spirit are the goals of a Christian feliglon whose nost dedicated i^isslonaries 
hsve become univeirsity professors. 

Since they first emerged out of the cathedra' schools^ of tenth through 
ttfeith century Europe, these professors have been as adept in criticizing • 
their 'owi) wissi aij as they tec been in promoting it. One gets the Impresslop 
thsc a dialectic of self-affirmation and aelf-criticlsm belongs to the 
misfiion Itself. th#t It is by way of that dialectic that Christendom, or what 
w* caU the West, spreads Its revolution, • . 

• «... 

LIBEm HIIHANISM, TWIN AHD NOW 

Ferhaps ve ate, now, experiencing ^tie of those times of »e If- criticism. 
At the Colgate symposium, and here today, we congregate together to share 
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Ibid., '"Two Cheers for Modernltv," p. «60. 
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OUT «en«e of the probleaa of the university j perhaps not unlike the way 
Renaissance humanists congregated together five or six centuries ago , There 
arer after all, some a^gnlftcant parallels between their concerns and purs. 
Both Renaissance hunanlsf^Js and we liberal huawinlsts complain about the 
unlverilty'tt inaeiisittvlty to the concra the human soul, Both seek 
N^o Institute curricular changes that a ri» supposed to humanise education: ; 
to offer studetits, and faculty, a sense of their shared mission which, botV 
suggest, is to promote our freedom and dignity*. Both want td realize th^tse 
changes by Isolating smfll coanunltles of humanistic learners from what they 
consider the non-humanistic environments ol the university. .Both speak of 
Initiating sometlilng radically n«»f, which may cransform our institutions, 
if not also our societies. And both seek, therefore, to describe their 
philosophies In a language that 4a unencumbered by the yocabularlcs of the 
,| past: for the Renalasance humanlsta; this miant -aeverlng ties, at least ' 
verbally, with the Institutionalised Church and its ^choiastic partners; 
for the liberal humanists, this means, at leais^t ''verbally, aevering ties v.lth 
Christianity in general, with' religious tW > - )ns, and with the aoclal 
Ihstliutlons that do the everyday work of training our children and servicing 



our polity . 



ji we are conscious of our past, It seems we have a choice of whethe^r or 
. not^ iurposefuily^f^o carry out the analogies with Renaissance humanism 
even further. We i^lght conclude that both we and the Renaissance, humanists 
Instituted changes which served .«ur short-range interests but did very little 
to modify the long-range tendencies of the university. Or, at most, we 
might conclude that our special curricula w^ere adopti?d by aome univcrs itles 
to delight, entertain, or enrich some select sub-comamniti^s , That would 



1t>e nice. ' But it would not be fully consistent wltifci^ our goals » or our 
pretensions. 

• ■ ■ , ■ ■' . ' ■ .... ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

When wt gUthered at that Colgste syaposlun, we declared our conmon 

Interest in examining means for promo<|lng academic community in the univer- 
sity.. For reasons 1*11 suggest in conclusion, I believe we did very little 
to prooiote such an examination. Nonejtheless , we accomplished something 
else. Our shared concern about academie comminity yes at the least a 
symptom of our shafed sense of disiatiif action with everyday' li^e in tlie 
university < However much or little we understood about the purpose of the 
university, we knew for sore that it was not serving all of our purposes, 
or those of the colleagues and students we knew and trusted well. We knew 
for gure« furtheriBore; how to define our ovn purposes and how to design 



programs of leantlng which* at least In idea» reflected those purposes* 
Our definitions approxinatedyyleast. in Idea » what I called the Ideology 
of liberal humanism and our progiams what ve ^IjL call the core curricula 
of the liberal arts e However much or little oiir definitions and programs . 
Wigiht serve the interests of the university in getieralt we were undoubtedly 
right in believing they would successfully serve pur own* The FLC and 
Western progriuns make good sense tq us. 

■ ■ ■ ■ • J» 

But how about the rest of the unlverilty population, today, and in 
the future? Were Charles Peirce with us todiy, I don*t think he'd approve 
of our lif forts to generalize so teadily from our sense of what we Want 
to our theories of what the university itself needs. He'd warn us against 
confusing two different kinds of prol^lem and therefore two different kinds 
of problem^solving. \ 

Individual human beings» he would say* suffer two kinds of prob.lems* 
symbolized by the two examples of hunger and isolation s When I am hungry. 
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i «t sane time know I want to eat. The desires that accompany this 
kind of suffering are, generally, reliable Indicators of the soiirce of the 
suffering: the lack of what I desire. Hunger belongs to the c^^ss of 

( ' '' ' . ' ' 

problems which reflect a lack within what I ap as an individual. The desire 
to eat belongs to the, class of solutions I can adopt to resolve oy. individual 
needs. When I am isolated, however, .1 suffer pain, but the desires that 
accoiBpany it offer no reliable indicators of the source of that /pain. I 
may feel desires jto efst, or run, or seek company, or aot eat, ot not seek 
company.., When I fpllbwrthe deslrei I may feel momentary relief as the 
particular desire fades, but another desire soon takes^ its place. Viy 
desires have not led me to the source of the problem. This is becausi^ 
'-Isolation'* belongs to the class of problesis which reflect a lack In oi)^ 
relationship to the outside world* It Is not "ny" lack per se e Something 
Is missing first in the world, not in nee So nothing 1 do, alon^K, can inake 
up for what Is missing. The missing something wil.l have to do something ^ 
for me. I don^t even know what's missing. ^ \ 

At the . Colgate sympbsium, we treatec*/ ''community'* as something that was 
missing in each of . us and in our students. To find what was missing, ve 

consulted our pwii desires and theirs* Our desires were^ to ''create bur own 

' * .' * ' ^ • . 

environments, to be self-determining," and so on. The Ideology of liberal. 

\- ' ■ ■ ' ' . . . 

humanism, in other words, waTs the language of our shared desires. The 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

programs -of 7LC,, Western, and so on, were our shared methods for fulfilling 
these desires. ^ And, in the short run, the methods seemed to work, for, 
busily engaged in thesife programs^ we and our students found momentary relief 
from the suffering that brought us together in the flr$t place. 

If Pelr^e is right, however, following our desires is not going to 
work for long. ((Busily seeking relief, we have not as yet discovered the 
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source of our problem. Or, better put» the. lasting solutlan has not yet 

cotne to MB. k% we hAve seen In «:^^rle£ analysis, we suffer from a problem 

that has appeared throughout this history of the utfiv4rslty. Our au^ferlng .' 

Is a tttere symp^toq^^f fulidancrt^al tensions Within rt^^ university -muSi^;' therefore » 

within the civilisation vhich ^he univetslty 'thi^s' clv^liiatliDn haf a 

lot to do with Christianity, a point worth emphasising only because' the 

academic connunlty does not seen to take it seriously enough. The prpblems ; 

of the university, therefore, must concern the problems. bf Christianity' as 

well. If these are problenis that liberal hymanists ara not in the habit of 

considering, then that habit may itself bfe telling*' The experience of 

"lacking community" miist belong, aftet all, to the; class of problems which 

reflect a lack in our relationship to the outside world. Oiir undeveloped 

relationship to the Christianity that moulded our own institutlonti may, 

then, belong to the same clafs. If so, otir attempts to ref ind academic 

community must now l?ng'aude attempts to rVfind bur^^elatlonsbly to l:'hfi' 

Christianity inherent* in the academy . : . * ' 

Rebuilding academic "^tonmunlty ^htalls the exhaustive task of rcdls- 

. ■ ■ ■ ^':'r.' - "X:^ r-n: t..,^^ , < .^i-- 

covering out* place ^itii4*^>'' W we^may, still enjoy the 

relief of sharing eacK other's coinpany and sharing out dteams of Individual 
.autono.mye . ' * ■'.,..*' ... ■ ' ' 



